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Five Policemen in Church 


“That man sitting down there at 
the end of the pew is a policeman.” The 
local church elder whispered the informa- 
tion quietly to the visiting minister. They 
were standing at the back of the church 
before the service began, and the elder was 
telling the minister about some of the folks 
who would be listening to him preach. 

“I suppose he has come to spy on the 
service,” the minister said. 

“Oh, no,” whispered the elder. “He is 
a member of our church.” 

“You mean this policeman is a church 
member?” the minister asked. 

“Right. He was baptized just a few weeks 
ago, and his wife was baptized with him,” 
the elder whispered. “And do you see that 
deacon over there opening the windows? 
He is a policeman too.” 

“You mean you have two policemen in 
your church?” 

“Just a minute,” said the elder. “Notice 
those two deacons arranging the offering 
plates in front of the pulpit. They also are 
policemen.” 

“Four!” gasped the minister. 

“Come out into the vestry,” whispered 
the elder. “These men are not ordinary 
policemen. They are all chiefs of police. 
I want you to meet the first one who joined.” 

“You mean there are five?” exclaimed the 
minister. 

“Five there are,” the elder said, talking 
louder now that he was out of the sanc- 
tuary, and he introduced to the minister 
a man who was standing at the door greet- 
ing the visitors. 

“Tell me how you came to join the 
church,” the minister said. “And what 
about these other policemen?” 

“Well, it all started with a little girl,” 
the policeman explained. “She’s sitting 
down there right now beside her mother.” 
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He pointed through the little window in 
the door. 

“But she can’t be more than nine years 
old,” the minister said. “You don’t mean 
she brought five policemen and their wives 
and children into the church?” 

“She was only eight at the time,” the 
policeman said. “She lives not far from 
our house, and my little girl would play 
with her, but never on Saturday morning. 
On Saturday afternoons she’d come aroun 
sometimes dressed in her best clothes, an 
my little girl would ask her why she hadn’t 
come to play in the morning. 

“Because it’s the Sabbath, and I don’t 
play on Sabbath,’ she said. 

“What's the Sabbath?” my daughter 
asked. 

“*That’s the day God rested when He 
finished making the world, the girl an- 
swered. ‘He asked us not to work on that 
day, but to go to church instead.’ 

“Well, my daughter came home and told 
her mother and me what she had said, and 
we were interested. Later our daughter 
came home and told us, ‘Those Adventists 
don’t eat pork.’ 

“We couldn’t understand that at all, so 
we asked the Adventist girl some questions. 
You'd be surprised how well she answered 
them. When she didn’t know an answer 
she assured us that her daddy knew it. So, 
pretty soon we were having Bible studies 
with her father and were soon baptized. 
When you come to understand the Bible 
the way the Adventists explain it you just 
have to follow the Lord.” 

“How about the other policemen?” the 
minister asked. 

“Well, of course, I couldn’t keep the 
good news to myself,” the police chief 
smiled. “I had to tell the men I work with 
about the wonderful things I was learning, 
and God blessed. Soon they were baptized.” 

It was time for the service to begin. 
Almost past time, in fact. The minister 
was praying in his heart as he went onto 
the platform. He knew he had to preach 
a good sermon today—with five chiefs of 
police in the congregation, and a young 
girl who had already led more than a dozen 
people to Christ. 


Your friend, 


Roumrence Urzwrell 











He was embarrassed by his big nose, 
scarred face, and false teeth. 


George 


Washington 


Was Self-conscious 


By LEONA MEALS 


perm stared, discouraged, at the re- 
flection of his pimply face in the mir- 
ror. “How will I ever get anywhere in life 
with a face like this?” he muttered. “Pim- 
ples all over. And look at my awful nose! 
It’s so big.” 

Poor Walter! Too bad he didn’t know 





If you are shy because you aren’t the best-looking 
person in school, read this story and take courage. 


that the most famous person in American 
history had pimples too, and a big nose, 
and big feet, AND he was so self-conscious 
he almost dreaded parties. And, oh, yes, he 
had false teeth that didn’t fit! 

Yet today Walter calls him “the father of 
my country.” His name was George Wash- 
ington. 

When Washington was a teen-ager he 
was very sensitive about his size. He 
thought his hands were too big, his feet 
were too big, and most of all, he was sure 
his nose was too big. Like every teen-age 
boy, he was interested in girls, but he felt 
awkward and bashful around them because 
he thought they would make fun of that 
nose. As he matured, his face slowly filled 
out and the nose didn’t seem to stick out 
quite so far. By the time he was twenty he 
was poised and reconciled to his appear- 
ance. 

About this time he accompanied his older 
brother, Lawrence, to the island of Barbados, 
and the trip opened up a new life to him. 
Everyone wanted to entertain the two 
brothers. There was much dining and party- 
ing. 

But one entry in Washington’s diary, 
dated November 17, 1751, recorded an 
event that was to affect Washington the 
rest of his life. It said, “Strongly attacked 
with the smallpox.” 

After that there were no more entries 
for almost a month. When Washington was 
sufficiently recovered, he came back to 
Mount Vernon, bearing the physical evi- 
dence of his illness. His face was perma- 
nently pitted from the smallpox, leaving 
scars far worse than pimples. To page 16 
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Mother put a quick stop to William's activities when she saw what he was doing. 


WILLIAM'S 


REMINDER 


By CHARLENE HIGGINS JONES 


ANG! The sound rang out like a shot on 

the warm summer air. Then, BANG! 
—BANG! 

Mother looked up from the loaves of 
crusty bread she was taking from the oven 
of the huge black range, and a puzzled 
frown creased her forehead. Again all was 
quiet. She began rubbing butter from the 
large earthenware crock onto the hot loaves 
to make the crusts shiny and crisp. 

BANG—BANG! 

Wiping her hands on her apron, mother 
walked over to the screen door where she 


had a view of the back yard. None of her 
five rambunctious young sons were in sight. 
In fact, the yard seemed unnaturally serene, 
and the quiet made her uneasy. Suddenly 
the sharp exploding sound rent the air 


again. 

BANG—BANG! 

With sudden determination mother @ q 
opened the screen door, letting it slam be- 


hind her as she stepped briskly into the 
afternoon sunshine. 

Where did that sound come from? She 
let her gaze wander over the nearby fields, 
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already taking on the golden look of sum- 
mer ripeness. Nothing moved. Out in the 
pasture Bessy was contentedly chewing her 
cud, and the two horses in the paddock 
didn’t seem to have a care in the world. 
The chickens were scratching industriously 
in the yard, and not a squawk or flutter in- 
dicated any disturbance there. She was 
about to return to her baking when— 

BANG! 

Gathering up her skirts with one hand, 
mother hurried toward the shop several 
yards behind the house where daddy kept 
his tools and did most of his carpentry 
work. As she rounded the corner of the 
building, a sight met her eyes that pulled 
her up short. Thirteen-year-old William, her 
eldest son, stood with a long-handled ax 
raised high over his head, and in front of 
him, on the long stone slab that formed the 
step to the shop, lay several small round 
objects. 

“William!” mother cried. 

Startled, William dropped the ax and 
turned to face his mother. 

“What is going on here?” 

William lowered his eyes and made no 
reply, for mother took in the situation at a 
glance. 

“Where did you get those cartridges?” 

Haltingly, William admitted that he had 
helped himself to them from dad’s bureau 
drawer. Thereupon followed a stern lecture 
on the wickedness of taking things that 
don’t belong to you, followed by another 
stern lecture on playing with firearms or 
anything pertaining to them. 

Resentment began to smolder in Wil- 
liam’s heart. How he thrilled to the explo- 
sion of the “22” blank cartridges as he hit 
them a resounding whack with the back of 
the ax! It was a boring day with no excite- 
ment, and now it looked as though he was to 
be deprived of even this small pleasure. 

“Give me the ax, William,” mother com- 
manded. 

Reluctantly he handed it to her. 

“And now I want all of those “22” car- 
tridges,” mother continued. 

William could not meet her eyes. He be- 
gan to fumble through his pockets disgorg- 
ing cartridges one by one and laying them 
in mother’s outstretched hand. 

“Is that all?” asked mother when the flow 
finally stopped. 

William looked down at the toe of his 
boot and made no reply, for clutched in his 


right hand, deep in the secrecy of his 
pocket, was one more forbidden cartridge. 

Mother took William’s silence as mean- 
ing Yes, and returned the ax to the shop be- 
fore hurrying back to the kitchen, where 
another batch of bread was due to leave 
the oven. 

After she had gone, William sat on the 
stone step, chin in hand, and fingered the 
one lone cartridge. Hotter than the sun 
beating down on his tousled head was the 
resentment that burned in his heart. Why 
should mother interfere? he thought an- 
grily. I wasn’t hurting anything. Can’t a fel- 
low have a bit of innocent fun around here 
any more? Women are always afraid of 
somebody getting hurt! I’m old enough to 
know what I’m doing! Besides, I've banged 
a lot of them already this afternoon and 
nothing drastic happened. I'm going to hit 
this last one and finish it off, but good! 

With that he pushed open the door of the 
shop and picked up dad’s hammer from the 
bench just inside the door. 

He laid the cartridge on the stone step 
and took careful aim with the hammer. 
BANG! 

A blinding stab of pain seared William's 
forehead close to his left eye. Warm blood 
gushed from the jagged wound and ran 
down his face onto his clothes. In his terror 
William had only one thought—to get to 
the house and his mother just as fast as pos- 
sible. He felt sick and faint, and, as in a 
nightmare, the few yards from the shop to 
the house seemed like miles over which his 
rubbery legs would never carry him. 

As he burst into the kitchen, mother 
looked up and without a word rushed to his 
side to examine the wound from which the 
blood spurted with every beat of his heart. 
He sat weakly in a kitchen chair while 
mother grabbed up some clean rags for 
bandages and bound his head tightly to try 
to stop the flow of blood. Then she gently 
led him to the sofa and made him lie down 
while she ran to the telephone that hung 
on the kitchen wall and gave the handle a 
vigorous turn. 

“Maggie,” she said, “will you please ask 
Dr. Blake to come to the house as quickly 
as he can? William’s been hurt and is losing 
a lot of blood. Thanks, Mag.” 

Then she came over to the sofa and took 
William’s head in her hands and pressed 
gently but firmly on the temples. William’s 

To page 19 
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Chapter 7: Tama’s Victory 


If you missed the last chapter: 

Tama, the witch doctor, was very much disturbed. 
Satoo, the chief’s son, assured him that the missionary 
with the marvelous voice—the “singer on the sand 
—would stay on in Great Sangir even after Chief 
Meradin brought teachers from another island to 
tell the villagers how to be Moslems. What was it 
that made the ple of the village so strong for the 
new teaching? Tama got out his three most powerful 
charms—the goat’s skull, the shark’s tooth, and the 
dried snake—and planned how he would put them 
where the singer would be sure to touch them—and 
then dreadful things would +. “¥e to the missionary. 
Out of curiosity he went to the regular meeting at 
the singer’s house that night. Little Marta, the mission- 
ary’s daughter, took him by the hand and showed 
him around the house, then sat down beside him, 
holding his hand. Tama found himself loving her in 
spite of himself. But when the missionary started to 
sing, Tama got up and ran home. There Gola, Chief 
Meradin’s eldest adviser, came to him, and they talked 
a long while about how to drive the new teacher away. 
After a troubled night Tama got up and went out to 
bathe. When he returned he found little Marta, the 
girl he loved so much, petting the dried-snake charm. 
He knew the deadly curse he had laid on that snake, 
and in sudden fear he dropped the pot of water he 
was carrying. 


ATOO had seen little Marta climb the 

ladder to the witch man’s hut. He stood 
for a moment thinking about what he must 
do. After what he had said to Tama last 
night, it was not good for him to go and 
take the child away. He must run to the 
house on the beach and tell Hans. Hans 
would know what to do. 

“Hans, Hans!” Satoo stood all out of 
breath at the teacher's door and called, 
“Hans, come!” 

Hans came out, his shock of red hair glit- 
tering in the bright sunshine and his jolly 
face laughing. 

“Hans, Marta has gone to the witch man’s 
house. I think you should go and bring her 
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out. Tama may want to make medicine to- 
day and he will not like to be disturbed.” 

“Yes, yes, let’s go.” Hans loped off up the 
beach and into the path that led to the vil- 
lage. Satoo followed. Within five minutes 
the two boys stood at the foot of the ladder 
that led into Tama’s house. 

“Look, this is Tama’s cooking pot!” Satoo 
pointed to the black pot lying on its side at 
the foot of the ladder. “Now why do you 
suppose he threw it down there?” 

Then a strange sound came from the hut. 
Both boys shook with fear. It was the sound 
of something that groaned and gasped in 
agony and terrible pain. Satoo’s spine 
prickled and the hairs along the back of his 
neck stung like poison seaweed. It took all 
his courage to climb the ladder far enough 
to look in through the open door. 

Tama stood in the middle of the hut 
holding Marta in his arms. His face was 
hidden against her bright hair and the aw- 
ful sounds came from him. 

“Marta!” Hans called to her in a quiver- 
ing voice. 

She scrambled out of the witch man’s 
arms and ran to the boys. Tama fell forward 
on the floor with his face pressed to the 
split bamboo and the groans and sobs that 
twisted his body were like those of a 
wounded animal. Even after they led Marta 
away, Satoo could still hear the heartbreak- 
ing sound, and the terror inside his own 
stomach could not be quieted. 

“Hans,” he said, after they had put Marta 
safely inside the stone fence of her own 
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Hans and Satoo were startled by a strange sound com- 
ing from Tama’s hut. Was the witch doctor crying? 


house, “Hans, I think Tama is making pow- 
erful medicine. I never saw him make that 
kind before. Ask Marta what she did in 
Tama’s house.” 

Both boys talked to Marta, but the only 
word they could get from her was that she 
had “blessed the poor snake.” 

Satoo puzzled over this for a long time 
before he understood. “I think I know. She 
must have gotten hold of one of Tama’s 
devil charms—a dried snake.” 

“Is that why Tama lay on the floor and 
moaned like that?” 

“I don’t know.” A terrible thought had 
come to Satoo’s mind. “I think there is a 
bad curse on anyone who touches a devil 
charm. Oh, Hans, something terrible will 
come to Marta now! Hurry, run and tell 
your father, so he can make the strong 
medicine of God.” 


Hans laughed. “Oh, Satoo, devil medi- 
cine and snake charms can’t hurt us. You 
see, witchcraft has no power against those 
who worship God.” 

Satoo was not convinced. He still stood 
trying to put away the fear that had dropped 
over him like a heavy cloud. “For us—oh, 
Hans, for us it is horrible. I cannot help 
but fear for Marta.” 

“Well, come, let’s talk to my father.” 
Hans drew his friend into the room where 
the big teacher sat among his boxes of 
magic. 

After Hans had explained in the strange 
language of these people, the teacher 
turned to Satoo. “Don’t be afraid.” He spoke 
slowly in the island tongue. “The God we 
worship does not allow us to be hurt by 
devil charms. Let us kneel right here and 
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tell Him what has happened. Then you will 
feel better.” 

So the three of them knelt in the quiet 
room, and although Satoo could not under- 
stand the words that the teacher spoke to 
his God, they soothed away the terror from 
his mind, and for the first time he felt God's 
comforting presence. 

Later, as the boys roamed along the 
beach, Satoo asked so many questions about 
God and His magic that Hans could not 
follow his talk. 

“Did the teacher tell God all about 
Tama?” he asked for the third time. “I 
mean, did he tell God that Tama is lying 
there on his floor moaning and groaning?” 

“Yes, he told God the whole thing,” Hans 
said. “He asked God to catch Tama just as a 
man tries to catch his little child who tries 
to run away from him into danger.” 
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Satoo tried to picture it in his mind—a 
great big man, much bigger than the big 
teacher, running along the jungle path after 
Tama. 

He smiled. “You think God will catch 
him?” 

“My father says God already has His hand 
on Tama, but he is still kicking and fighting 
and trying to get away.” 

The boys climbed up to Satoo’s secret 
lookout perch among the rocks. Here the 
fire mountain loomed before them. Today 
it shot forth flame, and the boys could hear 
the sea hiss as fiery molten stone hit the 
water. 

Satoo strained his eyes, searching the nar- 
row strip of white sand—no birds today. 
The noise and fire of the mountain had 
driven them away. “Those fire spirits are 
surely angry,” Satoo said to Hans. “I have 
never seen them so angry.” 

He wanted to tell Hans about the pow- 
erful medicine Tama could make and how 
everyone on Great Sangir feared his curses 
more than they feared the fire mountain. 
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He wanted to tell Hans that the men of 
Sangir, along with his own father, had gone 
to the southern islands to bring Islam teach- 
ers. There was so much to tell, and the 
words they both understood, so few. It was 
like trying to push a river through a hollow 
straw. 

He decided to try anyhow. “Hans, my 
father has gone to bring Islam teachers.” 

“What are they?” 

“They are teachers, maybe like your fa- 
ther. They will teach the magic of Islam.” 

“So that’s where the boat went yester- 
day.” Hans grinned. Satoo could see that he 
was not troubled by the news. 

“You see,” Satoo spoke slowly and tried 
to make every word clear, “Tama is behind 
this. He wants to drive your father away 
from this island.” 

Now Hans laughed. “Tama can’t drive 
my father away by his witch charms. God 
told my father to come here, so of course, 
nobody can drive him away.” 

“But the Islam teachers may keep the 


To page 16 

















































Paul had swallowed the nails on purpose! 


A Stomachful of Nails! 


) = By EDGAR A. WARREN 


OOK here, Paul,” said the surgeon as he 

stood beside the hospital bed. “See— 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight!” 

He held up the X-ray plate for Paul to 
see. 

“Is that my stomach, sir?” the boy asked. 

“Yes, indeed it is,’ the man in the white 
coat replied. “And how do you think we are 
going to get them out?” 

“I—I—don’t know. Will you have to cut 
me open to get them out? I don’t want to 
be cut open!” Paul was almost in tears now. 
And to think he had been so silly! 

“Do you know what I think?” asked the 
surgeon. “I think you were a very stupid 
boy. Whatever made you do it?” 

“Well, sir, the other boys in the school 
always used to say I was soft—sissy, they 
called me.” 

“What made them say that?” 

“I suppose because I never joined them 
in their pranks. They said I was afraid. So 
yesterday—” 

“Yes, yesterday,” the surgeon repeated. 
“What happened yesterday?” 

“Well, I had just come back to the class- 
room from woodwork when I found I had 
put some two-inch nails in my pocket. I 
took one out and put it into my mouth. 
Fred saw it sticking out between my teeth.” 

“Fred? Was he one of the boys who had 
called you a sissy?” 

“Yes. And when he saw the nail in my 
mouth, he said, ‘Hey! Mind you don’t swal- 
low that!’ Then Peter joined in, but he just 
laughed. Good thing the teacher was out of 
the room! To page 18 
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The surgeon counted the nails Paul had swallowed as 
Paul lay in bed wondering how he would get them out. 
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These are the performing elephants. Mr. Barta does all his carving with a hammer and a chisel. 


JOSEPH BARTA 
A Boy Who Liked to Whittle 


By JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


ro BARTA always carried a strong- 
bladed jackknife in his pocket, and be- 
tween doing farm chores he would carve a 
likeness of the family cat or other animals 
from chunks of stove wood. 

He enjoyed carving but he did not think 
of earning his living that way. He became 
a carpenter and cabinet worker, and for a 
while taught woodwork at the same time 
that he was coach for the school’s football, 
basketball, and baseball teams. 

During these years Joseph Barta still en- 
joyed carving. In spare moments he copied 
pictures he saw in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Then about ten years ago a friend 
suggested he set up a museum of his own. 
The more he thought about the idea, the 
better he liked it. 

Today his collection consists of 400 small 
models and approximately 75 life-size fig- 
ures. The small ones are carved from solid 
blocks of West Coast sugar maple, the large 
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ones are made from blocks built up of 
many layers glued together. 

For all his carving Mr. Barta uses only a 
chisel and a hammer, though occasionally 
he smooths rough spots with a roto-tool. 
He uses no shellac or varnish, so all his 
figures have natural wood tones. With the 
exception of “The Last Supper’—which he 
first cast in wax—he has carved all the fig- 
ures free hand. It took him ten months to 
carve “The Nativity Scene,” fifteen months 
for “The Last Supper,” but only five weeks 
for “The Good Shepherd” group. 

When he first started carving he made 
only miniatures, particularly of animals and 
birds. 

The 400 small figures he has carved are 
displayed in 23 windows, each 50 inches 
wide. Here you can see strange historic ani- 
mals, lions and leopards, East Indian and 
African elephants, farm horses, cattle, and 
twenty-two thoroughbred dogs, to mention 














“The Last Supper” shows Jesus and the disciples in the upper room. It is more than twenty feet long. 


just a few. “The Little Boy Caught Fishing 
Where He Shouldn’t” attracts a lot of chil- 
dren. In “While the Hunter Sleeps” rab- 
bits, squirrels, mink, porcupine, and other 
woodland creatures stare at a sleeping 
hunter. Another scene shows the raising of 
the flag on Iwo Jima. 

Another well-known Bible story pictured 
in the museum is “Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den.” Visitors look through strong iron bars 
to see Daniel confronting three snarling 
beasts in the underground dungeon. 

Other interesting groups are “The Gar- 
den of Eden,” “The Good Shepherd,” which 
shows Jesus lovingly holding the lost lamb 


He has found, and “Jesus Blessing Little 
Children.” 

The Museum of Wood Carving is in 
northern Wisconsin on Highway #63 one 
mile south of Spooner. It has few winter 
visitors, but it attracts thousands every sum- 
mer. Some have paid as many as ten visits, 
bringing friends to enjoy the beautifully 
formed hands and interesting faces of the 
carved models. 

The museum is both workshop and dis- 
play room, so if you go there someday you 
will no doubt find Mr. Barta using his 
chisel and hammer making some new and 
interesting scene. 


In the first scene Jesus is welcoming children who have come to see Him. In the second, the Wise 
Men bring gifts as Mary sits beside Joseph. The last scene is the Good Shepherd with the sheep. 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 

















SITARAM'S TIGER G 


| WISH to go home,” said the stocky young 
Gurkha. “In my father’s village there is 
no teacher to tell my people about Christ. 
They bow down before images of wood 
and stone. I must go and speak to them the 
word of God.” 

“What will your wife say about your new 
faith, Sitaram? You are a Christian now; 
your people may not welcome you.” 

“It is true, teacher, yet I must return.” 

“Go, then, and God go with you and pro- 
tect you.” 

“Thank you,” said Sitaram, and salaamed 
with a deep and grateful bow. Then he went 
to make ready for the long journey back to 
Burma where his wife and small daughter 
waited at the family farm. 

Sitaram was a young Gurkha from the 
country of Nepal. Yet he had lived most 
of his life in Burma, for his father had 
moved there soon after he was born. Chris- 
tian missionaries were not welcome in Ne- 
pal, but mission stations had been built 
near the border, and often when the men 
came down from the mountains they heard 
the gospel in their own tongue as the Chris- 
tians bore witness at festivals or in the 
bazaar. 

Sitaram had come down to India after a 
visit to his grandparents’ home in Nepal. 
There he had heard about Christ and had 
become so interested in the message that 
he spent some months at the mission 
learning to read in his own language. His 
hunger and zeal made the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries rejoice. And yet they feared to let 
him return to his own people. How long 
would he be allowed to continue to worship 
Christ? 

The next morning Sitaram started on the 
long journey back to Burma, where his fam- 
ily raised large Brahman cattle and sold 
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By EDNA MAE ANDERSON 
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milk and butter and followed the ancient 
traditions of their people. 

Sitaram took the boat from Calcutta to 
Rangoon. Then he went by railroad up- 
country many miles, after which he rode a 
long time in a rickety bus of uncertain age. 
At last he walked the remaining miles to 
his jungle village. 

His family were very happy to see him 
home. They laughed and rejoiced with him 
as he told them tales of Nepal. All went 
well until the mother began preparing the 
evening meal. Sitaram watched her with 
worried yet loving eyes. He knew that the 
message he had to give his people would 
bring sorrow, at least at first. Yet he could 
not eat with them until he had told them he 
was a Christian. To eat with them would 
force them to break their caste. This he 
did not want to do. So, before the food was 
set before him, he spoke to his father. 

“My father,” he said courteously, “while I 
was in India I met one who told me about 
the true God. He is not such as these gods 


before whose images we have been taught j 
to worship. He is the great God who made , 
the sun and the stars. He has proclaimed | 
that all men should turn from the worship 


of false idols and pray only to Him. Father, 
I have given my heart to this loving heav- 
enly Father. I am a Christian.” 

“Don’t say it, my son,” cried his father. 
“Don’t say you have broken caste. Don’t 
insult your father’s gods. What nonsense is 
this?” 

“It is not nonsense, my father. It is truth 
I bring you. See, it is written down in this 
Book which I have brought to read to you.” 

The father looked at the Book with its 
strange characters. “What should I do with 
such a Book?” he said. “It does not talk my 
language.” 
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“Oh, yes it does,” Sitaram said. “Listen, 
Father,” and opening the Book to John 3:16, 
he read, “For God so loved the world.” 

“It does talk our language,” chorused the 
villagers who had crowded into the door 
when they heard the father’s angry voice 
raised against his son. 

“But it lies,” shouted the village priest 
pushing his way into the shed. (Gurkhas 
live at the end of their long cow sheds.) 
“It lies. Do not listen, my people. Do not 
bring down upon us the anger of the gods.” 

“Get out of our house,” screamed Sita- 
ram’s brothers, pushing Sitaram toward the 
door. “And you too,” they shouted at Beta, 
his wife, and at little Soonjie, his daughter, 


who was holding her mother’s sari in a 
frightened grasp. 

So Sitaram and his family left his father’s 
home and found themselves an empty shed 
on the outskirts of the village. It was a 
lonely place, and when the black of night 
settled down, Soonjie was afraid. “Fear 
not,” said her father gently. “Our God will 
take care of us. Our God loves us.” 

“My husband,” said Beta, “if your God 
loves us so, why did He let your family push 
us out of their sight? Why does He make us 
live in a lonely broken-down shed like 
this?” 

“God does love us, but we must give our 
people time to learn about His love,” an- 
swered her husband. 

“And how will they learn?” asked Beta. 
“They will not listen to you.” 

“Ah,” said Sitaram, “there will be some 
who will come. Wait, you will find that 
there are eager ones even here. Some will 
be curious only to learn how to read, but 
others will listen to the messages which the 
Book speaks to their hearts.” 

And his words proved true. The next 
evening someone knocked at the door. It 
was a young man who had slipped away 
secretly. “I want to learn how to read,” he 
said. “Please teach me.” 

So Sitaram began teaching Abdul to read. 


Soonjie knelt to pray, and at that moment the tiger leaped. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





The next night another, and then still an- 
other sneaked away to the lonely hut near 
the edge of the jungle. And soon the simple 
words of the Book began to talk to their 
hearts. 

The priest heard about it and was angry. 
“Watch,” he told the people. “Evil shall 
come upon this teacher. He shall grieve all 
his days because he has angered our gods.” 

So the people watched and waited. But 
nothing happened. The young teacher took 
care of his cows by day, and at night he sat 
a long time beside the oil lamp teaching 
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MY JOY 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


I have no gift for drawing, 
1 don't sing very good. 
I can't play the piano, 
Though | often wish | could. 


But | do have a joy, though! 
My happiness depends 

Not on some art or talent— 
My joy is making friends. 
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the villagers who came to him. Soon there 
were many in the village to whom the 
Gurkha letters were no longer a deep dark 
secret. The men were beginning to read 
well. The Book was beginning to talk to 
them. 

“Wait,” breathed the priest in rage. “The 
gods will yet have their revenge.” 

The people waited—some in fear, for 
they loved the brave young teacher and his 
family; some in anger at this one who had 
broken caste and flouted the ancient cus- 
toms. 
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Near the village there was a spring. Ev- 
ery afternoon the girls of the village carried 
water to their mothers. Soonjie always went 
last to the spring. The older girls made 
fun of her and called her names because her 
father followed a strange God. So she 
waited until all of them had filled their 
jars and started climbing the hill to the vil- 
lage. Then she would run down quickly and 
fill her jar lest the evening shadows 
blacken before she got safely home. 

One day a runner came to the village. “I 
have seen the man-eater,’ he shouted to 
the village elders. 

“Where was he?” 
citedly. 

“Down near the spring.” 

All the men trooped to the spring and 
saw the tracks of the great man-eating tiger 
that showed deep in the damp soil. They 
could see where he stopped to drink and 
then had leaped across the spring to the 
path on the other side. So they went home 
and spent the. evening sharpening long 
bamboo stakes. The next morning these 
stakes were taken down to the spring and 
pushed into the damp ground where the 
prints showed the tiger might land if he 
leaped across the spring again. It was a sim- 
ple trap for catching wild animals, but it 
often worked. 

No one expected the tiger to come in 
the daytime. So that afternoon the girls 
went to the spring as usual. They laughed 
and played as they filled their jars and 
danced back up the hill, unaware that the 
tiger was waiting in the long green grass 
behind them. He did not pounce, because 
they kept so close together and there were 
so many of them. 

Early that morning Sitaram had been sur- 
prised to find some of his students waiting 
outside his door. “What do you want?” he 
had asked. 

“We have decided it is wrong to keep 
coming in secret. We have decided it is 
time we were men and came openly to 
learn about God,” they answered. 

“Come in,” Sitaram said joyfully. “Come 
in. We were just going to have our morn- 
ing prayers.” 

So they came in and knelt with the little 
family as prayer was made to the invisible 
God. There was no idol there. There was 
not even a picture. There was only the 
Book from which Sitaram read before the 

To page 19 
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The Boy Who Said "No" to a Duke 


By J. E. WHITE 


ERHARDT was a German shepherd 
boy, and a noble fellow he was, al- 
though he was very poor. 

One day he was watching his flock, which 
was feeding in a valley on the borders of a 
forest, when a hunter came out of the woods 
and asked, “How far is it to the nearest 
village?” 

“Six miles, sir,” replied the boy. “But the 
road is only a sheep track, and very easily 
missed.” 

The hunter looked at the crooked track 
and said, “My lad, I am very hungry and 
thirsty. I have lost my companions and 
missed my way. Leave your sheep and show 
me the road. I will pay you well.” 





JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


“| cannot trust you, sir,” Gerhardt told the lost 
hunter. He did not know that the man was the duke! 


“I cannot leave my sheep, sir,” replied 
Gerhardt. “They will stray into the forest, 
and may be eaten by wolves or stolen by 
robbers.” 

“Well, what of that?” queried the hunter. 
“They are not your sheep. The loss of one 
or more wouldn’t be much to your master, 
and I'll give you more than you have earned 
in a whole year.” 

“I cannot go, sir,” rejoined Gerhardt, very 
firmly. “My master pays me for my time, 
and he trusts me with his sheep.” 

“Well,” said the hunter, “will you trust 
your sheep with me while you go to the 
village and get some food, drink, and a 
guide? I will take care of them for you.” 

The boy shook his head. “The sheep do not 
know your voice, and " He stopped 
speaking. 

“And what? Can’t you trust me? Do I look 
like a dishonest man?” asked the hunter 
angrily. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “you tried to make me 
false to my trust, and wanted me to break 
my word to my master. How do I know 
that you would keep your word to me?” 

The hunter laughed, for he felt that the 
lad had fairly cornered him. He said, “I see, 
my lad, that you are a good, faithful boy. I 
will not forget you. Show me the road, and 
I will try to make it out myself.” 

Gerhardt then offered the contents of his 
bag to the hungry man, who, although it was 
coarse food, ate it gladly. Presently his at- 
tendants came up, and then Gerhardt, to his 
surprise, found that the hunter was the grand 
duke, who owned all the country around. 

The duke was so pleased with the boy's 
honesty that he sent for him shortly after 
that and had him educated. 

In after years Gerhardt became a great 
and powerful man, but he remained honest 
and true to his dying day. 
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George Washington Was 
Self-conscious 


From page 3 





So now, besides a prominent nose, he 
had a scarred face. It was a terribly hard 
blow to a young man of twenty. 

Soon after returning from Barbados, his- 
torical events plunged Washington into 
continuous and important action, giving 
him little time to think of his appearance. 
More and more his ability as a leader made 
him in demand. More and more people be- 
came aware of his inner qualities. 

But the man who was beginning to be 
looked upon as the Father of His Country 
was self-conscious about his eyeglasses and 
false teeth. He wore the glasses only when 
it was absolutely necessary, and hardly ever 
in the presence of ladies. The art of mak- 
ing and fitting false teeth was still very 
crude. Washington's didn’t fit him well, 
even changed the shape of his face. 

But in spite of all these physical distrac- 
tions Washington has emerged as a man of 
distinction. As we gaze at his portrait today 
we are unaware of his protruding nose, ill- 
fitting false teeth, or the marks of the small- 

a. 

Powe are conscious instead of his greatness 
as a leader, his obedience to duty, and his 
sincere love for his country. Most of all we 
are conscious that Washington could not be 
shaken by reverses, hardships, or treachery. 

No matter that he was self-conscious 
about his physical appearance. Today Wash- 
ington is enshrined in the hearts of his 
countrymen. There is a great deal of hope 
for Walter, in spite of his pimples. 





Singer on the Sand 
From page 8 


people from coming to hear the words from 
God’s Holy Book. That wouldn’t be good.” 

“No, that wouldn’t be good,” Hans 
agreed. “But God is strong. He can take 
care of that all right.” 

And on that day, among the coral rocks of 
their secret perch, Hans taught Satoo to pray 
and to talk to God reverently, but as to a 
friend. 

Comforted by their prayers and their 
talk, the boys sat for a long time and 
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watched the fire spout from the volcano. 
The sun had risen to mid-heaven and the 
rocks burned their feet. They ran down to 
the beach and waded in the cool water and 


hunted for crabs and shells until Hans’ 
mother called him to come and eat. 

Then Satoo wandered back toward the 
village. He glanced over toward the witch 
man’s house and saw that the black pot still 
lay on its side at the foot of the little 
ladder. 


Again a terrible fear struck the islang@ 


boy. It was now past midday. Tama had not 
eaten his morning meal yet. He had not 
even come out of his house. Maybe the 
witch man was sick, or maybe—Satoo’s 
spine tingled with pure horror—maybe 
Tama was making the most powerful spirit 
medicine that had ever been made on this 
island. 

Satoo thought about what Hans had told 
him of how God was running after Tama 
and trying to catch him, and Satoo thought 
that Tama was ‘way out where even God 
couldn't get hold of him this time. Hans 
just didn’t know. The big teacher didn’t 
know. They hadn’t seen how Tama’s witch 
medicine worked. 

Satoo talked to his mother about what he 
had seen in Tama’s house, but she told him 
not to worry. Tama was a strong man and 
not very old either. He knew how to mind 
his own business and would appreciate it if 
everyone else minded theirs. 

Still Satoo could not forget the agonized 
groans he had heard that morning, and 
he couldn’t help worrying about Marta. 
After he had eaten he went past Tama’s 
house again. 

The kettle was gone. The boy sighed with 
relief. At least Tama was still alive. But 
what was he planning against the big 
teacher? Satoo shuddered. It must be some- 
thing dreadful. 

Three days passed, and Satoo watched 
Tama’s hut because he could see it plainly 
from his own house. And he could also see 
it easily from the beach and the teacher’s 
house. While his father was away, Satoo 
spent all his time in one of these three 
places, and he kept his eyes on the witch 
man’s hut so constantly that he was sure 
Tama could not leave or enter his door 
without his knowing it. So far as Satoo 
could discover, the witch man_ neither 
bathed nor cooked food. 

On the fourth evening Satoo went to 
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the jungle spring to bathe. He always came 
to this spring now, since he was so inter- 
ested in what the witch doctor might be 
doing. 

Tama came down to the spring, and Satoo 
was startled at the look of his face. It was 
drawn and pale. He drooped with sadness 
and misery. 


“Do you still go all the time to the teach- 


oe": house?” Tama asked him. 


“Yes, I go every day, because Hans is my 
friend.” 

“Are they all well?” Tama stooped un- 
der the stream of water and began to wash 
himself. 

“They are all well. Why shouldn’t they 
be?” Satoo stood still and waited for the 
witch man to answer, but he said nothing 
more. He bathed, filled his kettle, and went 
back to his hut with the same sad, closed 
face, and Satoo stared after him. 

“Now what can be making him so miser- 
able?” Satoo asked himself. “Is he grieved 
because the teacher’s family are not sick?” 

Satoo could see that few of the village 
people went to take medicine from Tama, 
and he did not go to any of the village 
houses; but the old counsel-man, Gola, was 
busy every day. He went from hut to hut 
and spent all his time talking. Satoo knew 
what he told the people. He told them that 
great new magic was about to come to the 
island. Chief Meradin had discovered that 
his people were fond of new magic, so he 
had gone to bring them the finest magic 
of all, and they should get ready to welcome 
the new teachers. 

When the villagers asked what would be- 
come of the big teacher and his magic 
when the new teachers came, Gola told 
them that they could choose between the 
two kinds of magic. But he was sure they 
would all choose to follow Islam because 
they would not need to leave off any of 
their old customs. 

Gola persuaded several of the village 
men to mark off a big piece of garden land 
right above the teacher’s house on the sand, 
but higher up the slope of a fertile hill. 
Satoo watched them do it. They drove sticks 
in the ground and even wove a low fence 
of reeds, and Gola began to clear the spot. 
He dragged away brush and fallen branches 
and trimmed the fruit trees that stood inside 
the marked-off area. 

“Now why didn’t Chief Meradin let the 


big teacher have this ground?” one of the 
village men remarked as he helped with 
the work. “It would have been a fine place 
for him, and he would have made a beauti- 
ful garden here.” 

“The big teacher is not going to stay,” 
Gola said. “So, of course, he doesn’t need 
any place.” 

So the talk was closed for the moment, 
but Satoo heard it whispered on all sides 
that the chief had made a big mistake in 
forcing the teacher to make his home on the 
sand. By rights he should have had this fine 
plot of ground that was being readied for 
the Islam _ teachers. 

If Gola heard the talk, he gave no sign 
and paid no attention. He went every day 
to clear and trim and make the place nice 
for the strangers who would be coming any 
day now. Tama did not go near the place. 
Satoo saw him every day, and each day he 
looked more sick and miserable than he 
had the day before. 

Then Satoo found out that Tama went at 
night to watch beside the teacher's house. It 
was by accident that Satoo discovered this. 
He had gone to bed, when he remembered 
that he had left his best knife stuck in the 
trough where the teacher’s flowers grew. He 
crept out of his hut and streaked along the 
path down to the beach. He was not afraid, 
because he knew that no bad spirits lived 
near the teacher’s house, and it was not a 
good thing to leave the knife in the wet soil 
of the flower trough overnight. 

He had just drawn out the knife and 
turned back from the darkened house when 
he saw something move. It was a bent figure 
standing close to the children’s window. 
With a surge of desperate fear Satoo fled 
along the path back to his hut. 

He looked back twice, but although the 
moon gave enough light to see things dis- 
tinctly, he was sure no person followed 
him. Then he wondered if he had imagined 
the dark form crouched there at the chil- 
dren’s window. 

He sat just inside the door of his own hut 
and waited. He waited for a long time, and 
then he saw a figure coming slowly along 
the path. Even before the person turned 
aside to climb the ladder of his hut, Satoo 
knew it was Tama. 

The boy felt his heart quicken in his 
naked chest. What could this mean? Why 
should Tama be watching the teacher’s 
home? And why at the children’s window? 
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Had he been going there every night? Why, 
why? 

It was late when Satoo finally got to sleep, 
and his mother had to waken him the next 
morning. He went to the spring and bathed, 
and sat eating his fish and taro when he 
heard a voice calling outside his door. He 
jumped up to welcome his friend Hans. He 
looked into Hans’s jolly face, but it wasn’t 
jolly this morning. 

“Satoo, is Marta here?” 

“Why no,” Satoo said. “I just woke up a 
few minutes ago. I haven’t seen her.” Satoo 
felt something black and heavy fasten itself 
upon him. 

“Come with me,” Hans said. “Perhaps she 
has gone to the witch man’s house. My fa- 
ther told her not to go there, but maybe she 
forgot.” 

The boys ran over to Tama’s door and 
called loudly in front of it, but there was 
no answer. The door stood open and the 
boys climbed the ladder and looked in. 
There was nothing to see. The hut was in 
order, but Tama was not there and there 
was no trace of Marta. 

“We don’t know how long she has been 
gone,” Hans said. “She ate her breakfast 
and went outside to play.” 

“She must be somewhere around the vil- 
lage.” Satoo tried to comfort his friend. 
“Maybe she went up to our perch among 
the rocks. You remember she tried to fol- 
low us up there a couple of times.” 

The boys raced for the beach and clam- 
bered up to the perch among the rocks, but 
no little girl was there. 

The black weight dragged heavy on Sa- 
too now. Should he tell Hans that he had 
seen Tama crouching outside the children’s 
window last night? Could Tama possibly 
have anything to do with Marta’s disap- 
pearance? 

The boys saw the big teacher hurrying 
along the path. They ran after him and 
overtook him just as he entered the village. 
He called the people from every hut to ask 
if they had seen Marta and to urge them to 
come and help look for her. 

At Gola’s hut, when he stopped and 
called, both Tama and Gola came out. 
When Tama heard the teacher’s words his 
face twisted and his whole body shook. He 
almost fell off the ladder of Gola’s hut, 
but he stumbled down and took hold of the 
big teacher’s arm. He could not speak. 

(To be continued) 
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A Stomachful of Nails! 
From page 9 


“Then Peter said, ‘You remind me of 
the sword swallower I saw on TV last night. 
Did you see him?’ 

““No,’ said Fred. ‘But this chap wouldn’t 
swallow a sword. I don’t think he would 
even dare to swallow that nail. He’s a real 
sissy, you know!’” oe 

Paul paused as he thought of all that ha 
happened since that fateful moment. 

“Go on,” the surgeon said. “Did Fred dare 
you to swallow the nail?” 

“Yes,” said Paul. “He said I was soft, and 
dared me to swallow it—so I did.” 

“Did it hurt?” 

“No, sir, not at all. Fred and Peter were 
scared, I think, when they saw I really had 
swallowed it. Then they dared me to try 
another.” 

“And you did?” 

“Yes; then another, and another, till I 
had swallowed six altogether!” 

“Eight,” corrected the surgeon, as he 
looked at the X-ray plate and counted again. 
“You must have lost count!” 

“No,” continued Paul. “On the way home 
I took two more!” 

After he had swallowed the nails, Paul 
had been too frightened to say anything 
about his adventure to anyone except the 
lady at the store near his home. She finally 
told Paul’s mother, who rushed him to the 
hospital, partly to frighten him a little, and 
partly because she thought he might be tell- 
ing the truth, after all! 

“Do you know what I think?” said the 
surgeon. 

Paul didn’t really know, but he had a 
pretty good idea. 

“I think you have been a very silly boy. 
Fancy doing a stupid thing like that just 
because you were dared to do it!” 

And that was just about what the nurse 
said when she came to see him. “Fancy do- 
ing a silly thing like that just because you 
were dared to do it!” 

And that was just about what his mother 
and father said when they came to see him. 
“Fancy doing a silly thing like that just be- 
cause you were dared to do it!” 

So in the end Paul himself said, “I am a 
prize chump,” meaning about the same 


thing. 
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No, the surgeon did not have to operate 
on Paul to get the nails out. With the help 
of enormous doses of castor oil they were 
all safely steered on their way, though after- 
ward Paul declared that he never wanted 
so much as to see a bottle of that stuff 
again! 





© Sitaram’s Tiger Girl 


From page 14 


prayer. But the Book talked to their hearts. 
And they felt something very real happen 
to them as Sitaram prayed, “Keep each of us 
safe in Your love.” 

After the little girls had run up the hill 
to the village, Soonjie took her water jar 
and went to the spring. She did not see the 
tiger waiting to pounce in the tall waving 
grass. Yet she was afraid. The shadows 
seemed longer than usual this evening. The 
jungle seemed more lonely. Then she re- 
membered what her father had said, “God 
loves us and is always near us.” 

Soonjie knelt down to dip her jar into the 
spring. She shivered suddenly as she saw the 
long shadows lying dark across the water. 
“I will pray,” she said to herself. “My fa- 
ther’s God will hear me.” 

So she bowed very low as the Indians do 
when they pray. She pressed the palms of 
her hands together against the earth and 
then bowed her forehead on her hands. She 
closed her eyes and whispered, “Thank You, 
dear God, I know You love me too.” 

Now the tiger sat waiting to pounce. 
When he saw Soonjie kneel with her back 
to him to fill her jar with water, he leaped 
for her head. But when she bowed her head 
down on her hands in prayer, he went right 
over her and landed on the bamboo spikes 
the villagers had set for a trap. 

Soonjie heard the sound of the body fall- 
ing. She looked up to see the great man- 
eating tiger impaled upon the spikes. “Fa- 
ther!” she cried, and forgetting her jar ran 
as fast as she could up the hill. “Father! Fa- 
ther! God was there all the time. He saved 
me. 

The villagers heard her cry. They ran out 
from their huts and down the hill. When 
they saw what had happened many turned 
pale faces to the young teacher. “Yes, your 
God was there all the time.” And then they 





Bible Heroes and Heroines 


February 


19. Esther 4:16 — Esther is brave 
20. Judges 6:12 Gideon was a man of valor 
21. 1 Kings 4:29 God gave Solomon wisdom 


22. Ex. 2:3, 4 Jochabed saves son (Num. 26:59) 
23. Gen. 7:1 Noah alone righteous 
24. Dan. 6:3 Daniel preferred 


25. 2 Kings 6:16 God’s guarantee to youth 








said, “Teach us the Book that speaks to our 
hearts. We want to learn about the true 
God. And you, child,” they said gently to 
Soonjie, “you shall no more be called Soon- 
jie. You shall be called Chairma, for you 
have been saved from the tiger.” Chairma 
means “Tiger Girl.” 


William’s Reminder 
From page 5 


head throbbed, and he felt so weak and 
dizzy that the room seemed to fade. He was 
conscious only of the pain, the pressure of 
his mother’s hands, and his own agonized 
thoughts. Over and over in his tortured 
mind he asked, “Why didn’t I obey mother? 
Why, oh, why was I dishonest? Am I going 
to die?” 

It seemed hours before the doctor's 
buggy finally turned in at the gate, and 
mother hurried to let the doctor in. 

“Well, what have we here?” he asked 
kindly as he pulled a chair up beside the 
sofa and began to remove mother’s band- 
age. “How did this happen?” William was 
too weak and sick and ashamed to answer, 
so mother explained how he had gotten 
himself into such a dreadful situation. 

“Hmmm. You're a lucky boy, William,” 
said the doctor after looking at the wound 
for a moment. “Another inch and you'd 
have lost your left eye.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conterencel 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: "Light in the Darkness" 


Vill—The Night After the 


Resurrection 


(February 25) 


MEMORY VERSE: ‘Peace be unto you: as my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you” (John 
20:21). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of what happened when Jesus 
appeared to the disciples in Jerusalem the night 
after the resurrection, in Luke 24:36-48. 


SUNDAY 
Walking Through the Valley of the Shadow 
Open your Bible to Luke 24. 


It was late in the afternoon. Soon the sun 
would be disappearing beyond the western hori- 
zon, but it was dark in the hearts of the two 
men walking from Jerusalem to their home in 
Emmaus. 

They had been attracted to the Great 
Teacher, but now He was gone—condemned 
by the Jews, put to death by the Romans! They 
had been so sure He was the Messiah, but now 
their hopes were dashed to the ground. Read in 
verses 15 and 16 how they were joined by Jesus 
as they walked. 

They little dreamed that the Stranger who 
had joined them was the One they had been 
talking about. Read the conversation that took 
place between them, in verses 17 to 26. 

Presently the Stranger began to give them a 
Bible study such as they had never heard be- 
fore. He showed them from the writings of the 
prophets, from Moses on, how all the Scriptures 
taught and prophesied the things that had just 
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been taking place and that had puzzled them so 
much. Everything became clear to Cleopas and 
his companion as the Lord showed that the 
prophecies had foretold His sufferings and 
death and rising again. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
796, 799. 


THINK! Are you neglecting to study the 
prophecies and their meanings, and so missing 
an understanding of the times in which we are 
now living? 


RESOLVE to become well acquainted with the 
Bible and its message for you today. 


MONDAY 
Light for Their Darkness 

Open your Bible to Luke 24. 

Before they realized it, they were in Emmaus. 
Jesus made as if to go on, but the two disciples 
stopped Him. Find the invitation they gave 
Him, in verse 29. 

They urged Him to stay with them and have 
supper with them, for night had fallen. A simple 
meal was quickly prepared. Turning to their 
unknown Guest, who reminded them so much 
of the Master they had followed, they asked 
Him to bless the food. Read what happened 
when He did this, in verses 30 and 31. 

“The act of blessing the food, the sound of 
the now familiar voice, the prints of the nails 
in His hands, all proclaimed Him their beloved 
Master. 

“For a moment they sat spellbound; then 
they arose to fall at His feet and worship Him; 











but He suddenly disappeared.”—The Story of 
Jesus, p. 164. In verse 32 find what Cleopas and 
his companion said to each other when Jesus 
disappeared. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
800, pars. 2-4. 


THINK what a blessing the two _ disciples 
would have missed if they had not invited Jesus 
to be with them. 


RESOLVE always to invite Jesus to share your 
life and to abide in your heart. 


TUESDAY 
Lighting Up the Night 


& Open your Bible to Luke 24. 


Forgetting their weariness after their journey 
from Jerusalem, forgetting the untouched sup- 
per on the table, the two disciples arose. In 
verse 33 find where they went. 

It was eight miles back to the city, and it was 
night. Their feet stumbled in the darkness, but 
their hearts were so light with joy that they did 
not notice it. They had to find the other disci- 
ples and tell them the wonderful experience 
they had had. Jesus was alive, and they under- 
stood the things that had been happening. 

“The night is dark, but the Sun of Righteous- 
ness is shining upon them. Their hearts leap 
for joy. They seem to be in a new world. Christ 
is a living Saviour. They no longer mourn over 
Him as dead. Christ is risen—over and over 
again they repeat it. This is the message they are 
carrying to the sorrowing ones. They must tell 
them the wonderful story of the walk to Em- 
maus. They must tell who joined them by the 
way. They carry the greatest message ever given 
to the world, a message of glad tidings upon 
which the hopes of the human family for time 
and for eternity depend.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 801. 

Through the eastern gate of the city they 
went. The houses were dark, and all was quiet, 
but they found the upper chamber where the 
disciples were. The door was shut and barred, 





but when they told who they were, the disciples 
gladly admitted them. Read in verse 34 what 
the ten were quick to tell the two. Then read 
in verse 35 what the two told the ten. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
802, par. 1. 


THINK how joy and faith made the way easy 
for the disciples. 


Pray for the joy and peace of Jesus to be in 
your life to make your way straight and smooth. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Light of the World in Their Midst 
Open your Bible to Luke 24. 


Hardly had Cleopas and his companion fin- 
ished telling their wonderful story when the 
disciples were aware that someone had entered 
the room, even though the door was shut and 
barred. Find in verse 3t who it was and how 
He greeted the disciples. 

At first they were frightened, believing they 
had seen a spirit, but Jesus spoke to them and 
they recognized His voice as that of their Master. 
Read what He said to them, in verses 38 and 39. 

That was indeed His voice, and those were 
indeed the hands and feet that had been so 
cruelly nailed to the cross on Calvary, and yet 
they “believed not for joy.” It was too good to 
be true that their beloved Master was with them 
as He used to be. 

He gave them one further evidence that He 
was indeed the Lord, with flesh and bones such 
as they had. He asked them if they had any food, 
and in reply they brought “a piece of a broiled 
fish, and of an honeycomb.” Read what Jesus 
did, in verses 42 and 43. 

“Faith and joy now took the place of unbe- 
lief, and with feelings which no words could 
express, they acknowledged their risen Saviour.” 
—The Story of Jesus, p. 165. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
802, par. 2; p. 803. 


As the disciples walked toward Emmaus talking sadly to each other, a Stranger joined them. 
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THINK how we will rejoice when we see Jesus 
in person. 

Pray to be ready when Jesus comes so that you 
may greet and praise Him. 


THURSDAY 
A Lamp for Our Path 


Open your Bible to Luke 24. 


What a wonderful night that was for the 
disciples! They were never to forget it—the 
sudden appearance of their Lord, the way their 
unbelief had gradually melted as He proved 
Himself to them, and then the Bible study. And 
what a study that was! Read about it in verses 
44 to 46. 

Yes, it was all there in the Bible. If only they 
had studied the Scriptures better they would 
have seen that every move in the life of Christ 
had been foretold in the writings of Moses, in 
the words of the great prophets, even in the 
psalms—words they had heard in their homes 
and in the synagogues every week. Jesus made 
the Scriptures plain and meaningful to them. 

But there was something to be done. Jesus 
told them what they were to do. Read His 
commission, in verses 47 and 48. 

“Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you,” the Saviour said to 
them in conclusion (John 20:21). And then He 
said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (John 20: 
22). He had told them once before that when 
He went away the Holy Ghost would take His 
place. He would be present with them all the 
time, and they were to search their hearts and 
pray and get ready for Him. 

Christ’s words have as much meaning today 
as they had that Sunday night long ago. We are 
still to study the Word, we are to pray and ask 
for the Holy Spirit, and to be witnesses for Him 
to all the world. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
804; p. 805, pars. 1-3. 

TuInkK! Are you spending enough time ear- 
nestly searching the Scriptures to understand 
God’s will for you? 

Pray that the Holy Spirit may be your com- 
panion and guide, showing you how to do the 
work God has for you. 


FRIDAY 

TELL STORIES about: 

Two walks 

Two rooms 

Two meals 

Two occasions when people were startled 

Two Bible studies 

Two occasions when Jesus gave a salutation 
of peace 

Wuat were Jesus’ two Bible studies about? 

WuatT commission did He give the disciples 
in the upper room that night? 

How did He tell them they were to be helped 
in carrying out this commission? 

Wuat does that commission mean to you? 

Review the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 9, pp. 156-164. 


William’s Reminder 
From page 19 


William swallowed hard. 

“Now, I'm going to try to get out the 
pieces of that cartridge shell. It will be pain- 
ful, but I want you to clamp your teeth to- 
gether tight and be brave.” 

There on the living room sofa the good 
country doctor probed the gaping wound in 


William’s head with his shiny fragment 


until he was satisfied that all the fragment 
had been removed. Then he stiched up the 
wound and bandaged William’s head with 
clean white gauze. 

“Mother,” William whispered weakly 
when the ordeal was over, “I’m so sorry. 
Will you forgive me?” 

Mother squeezed his hand as she re- 
plied, “Of course, you’re forgiven. And I 
think you've had more than enough punish- 
ment for your disobedience. I doubt that 
you will ever forget this day, and the scar 
the wound leaves on your forehead will be 
a reminder all your life.” 

Mother was right. Many years later when 
William was a grown man and had a little 
girl of his own, she would climb onto his 
lap and ask her daddy to tell the story of 
how he got the thin white scar close to his 
left eyebrow. 

And the story I have just told you is 
the one my daddy would tell me. 





Answers to 


Nature Range Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz on the back page. 
If you get 12-15 right you are really doing well; 9-12 is 
good, and even 6-9 is nothing to be ashamed of. 


1. Alaska brown bear, 2. arctic hare, 3. polar bear, 
4. woodland caribou, 5. mountain goat, 6. Canada jay, 
7. ‘“Aplodontia’’ or mountain beaver, 8. trumpeter swan 
at Red Rock Lake Refuge, 9. sea otter, 10. tassel-eared 
squirrel, 11. black skimmer, 12. swamp rabbit, 13. whoop- 
ing crane at Aransas Refuge, 14. peccary, 15. flamingo. 
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ATTENTION! 


All Alert Junior Youth 


Here is a new set of natural color films es- 

pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 

in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 

complete with syllabus and special songbook. 

Price, $59.50 

Tape narration also available. 13 tapes, $58.50 
Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Complete, $99.50 
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| eR skimmer 
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BB tassel-eared squirrel 


BB eplodontia 


Saal 


Bevan rabbit 


BBpeccary 


Alaska brown bear 


MATCH THE NUMBERS 
WITH THE NAMES. Bp codiang caribou & 


Where do these creatures live? Match the numbers with the names. Find the answers on page 22. 
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